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was personally attacked at the Care Saint-Lazare by a gang of
Bonapartists. In methods and appeal, the post-1870 Bonapart-
ists were the ancestors of those later semi-fascist, authoritarian
movements, such as the Croix de Feu of Colonel de la Rocque.1
The third element, which may righdy rank as a counter-
revolutionary force, was the movement of Liberal Catholicism.
In reaction against that cleavage between Republic and Church
which dated from the Civil Constitution of the Clergy in 1790,
there grew up in the latter half of the nineteenth century a
body of opinion which sought to heal the wounds, and to
reconcile the counter-revolutionary force of Liberalism with
the anti-revolutionary force of Catholicism. It was associated
in origin with the great names of Lamennais and Montalem-
bert. It inevitably fought a losing battle on two fronts: against
the Liberal conception of the omnicompetent State because its
champions demanded freedom of education; against Papal
orthodoxy because they sought freedom of conscience and the
Press and the disestablishment of the Church. The effort to
dissociate Catholicism from the Monarchist 'Ultras' was sup-
ported by the Gallican clergy as part of their resistance to
Ultramontanism. Men like Dupanloup claimed for Catholi-
cism all that was best in the Revolution, whilst condemning
the more egalitarian, Socialistic tendencies of the revolutionary
tradition. This meant, in effect, exalting the ideal of liberty
above the ideal of equality. 'Freedom, and freedom only',
wrote Montalambert, eis what the Church needs.3 This school
of thought, eloquently and inspiringly expounded, attracted
many of the finest characters amongst the French clergy. It
failed chiefly because it was repudiated by the Papacy itself,
in the way that has been already described. It bore temporary
fruit in the eighteen-eighties, but reconciliation was short-
lived.2
1 See also Chapter III, for the activities of the Bonapartists after
1870, and Chapter V, p. igsf., for the Fascist leagues after 1919.
2 On Lamennais, Montalambert and  the movement of Liberal
Catholicism, see the collected works in the Collection Michel Levy (1872),
with a study of Lamennais by Renan; H. J. Laski: Authority in the
Modern State (1919); E. L. Woodward: op. cit., Part III; R. P. Le-